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The Austro-German Tariff Union 

fer On March 21 announcement was made that Ger- 
is re Many and Austria had reached agreement over a cus- 
“qf toms union. It eliminates import and export duties 
-Jead- § on goods shipped from one country to the other, and 
is not § import, export and transit prohibitions, with certain 
e carefully defined exceptions. Both countries will 
“uti. | maintain absolute independence and the customs ad- 
rdifi- | ministrations of the two countries will be entirely 
ght orf separate. They will, however, arrange for “uniform 

done § execution of customs laws,” etc. Provision is made 
equate for the admission of other countries who may care to 
social § join. In that event, separate treaties will be signed 
vende! with each country, 

clear The announcement that this agreement had been 
federa- # consummated aroused a storm in Europe, particularly 
ent af 11 France and the “succession states” formed from the 
lacks 2 old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

vemett § France maintained that such a union was the first 
discuss § step toward the union of Germany and Austria which 
cannot f is forbidden by the peace treaties. The protocol of 
rd that F 1922 which contained the agreement concerning the 
ignored § League’s loan to Austria for her economic reconstruc- 
rumen § tion included the declaration that Austria would not 
move § enter into any economic engagement “calculated 
ssumed § directly or indirectly to compromise” her indepen- 
practi dence, 

is “tht } Whether or not the proposed customs union vi- 
Nal. dates these engagements is a legal question. The 
eratiol. § unification of Germany in 1871 was preceded by a 
with itt F customs union. Certain groups in France and the 
e mud countries of the Little Entente declare that the cus- 
e is 00! toms union now proposed is the first step toward a 
re mak: complete union of Austria and Germany and the re- 
, genils ® vision of the peace treaties, In support of this claim, 
nartov # they point out that German advocates of Anschluss 
f large’ (union of Austria and Germany) have said that it 
so stu § would be brought about gradually. The prohibition 
zed, the against Anschluss was chiefly for the purpose of keep- 
a ing Germany and Austria permanently weak. The 
hin Countries of the Little Entente are interested because 
integ® Mthey are either “succession states” created from Ger- 
<7 man and Austro-Hungarian territory or countries 
ind whose territories were considerably increased after 
-: the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Ss 0 *onomic influence of Germany is especially impor- 
Sox ‘1 ant in Central Europe, and with the additional eco- 
fo tome strength that she will gain by free trade with 


ustria the smaller countries will be more or less 


under the economic domination of Germany whether 
or not they enter the customs union. 

The Germans and Austrians declare that the cus- 
toms union will strengthen Austria’s economic posi- 
tion and therefore make her independence more sure. 
Furthermore, they say that the plan is definitely in 
line with M. Briand’s plan for a United Europe. Dr. 
Theodor Plaut of the University of Hamburg, speak- 
ing at the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, April 17, said that Germany 
cannot get through another winter of such severe 
economic distress as that of 1930-1931, and that a 
very large proportion of the German workmen feel 
that they have been betrayed by the present German 
state. They have lost confidence in the League of 
Nations and are hopeless regarding international re- 
lations. If the Austro-German customs union is not 
accepted by the World Court it will be a severe blow 
to the German government, because the German 
people will become still more radical and more dis- 
gusted with the present state of affairs. While the 
Austrian market is small, Austria is regarded as the 
door to the Near Eastern trade. Through the cus- 
toms union with Austria, Germany might be able to 
enter the markets of the Balkan states. Dr. Plaut 
further stated that the Austro-German customs union 
might be the first step toward the end of tariff wars. 

After a conference with Aristide Briand, Arthur 
Henderson announced that the proposal will be re- 
ferred to the Council of the League of Nations to de- 
clare whether or not the customs union is in accord 
with the protocol of 1922. On April 15, Julius Cur- 
tius, German Foreign Minister, requested that the 
whole question of European customs relations should 
be placed on the agenda for the May meeting of the 
European union commission. He had previously de- 
clared that the German government would not “evade 
discussion of the matter in the League Council” but 
was unwilling that “a purely economic agreement” 
should be discussed as “a danger to the peace” by the 
Council of the League. 

English opinion in general seems to be friendly to 
the customs union but is decidedly critical of the way 
in which the project was announced. Sir George 
Paish, editor of the Statist (London), speaking in Phila- 
delphia, hinted that French opposition to the customs 
union was due not only to the fear of Anschluss but 
also to the fact that France was trying to create a similar 
union of which she would be the center. 

The Foreign Policy Association, in its News Bulle- 
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tin for March 27, said that this proposal for a customs 
union may be a factor in forcing the rest of Europe 
to establish a European union or it may arouse nation- 
alist sentiment so that any form of closer cooperation 
will be impossible. 


Banking Reform 


The announcement by John W. Pole, Controller of 
the Currency, that 1,326 banks failed in 1930 and tied 
up deposits of $903,000,000 has resulted in hearings 
before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
with a view to introducing measures of banking re- 
form. This new high record of bank failures more 
than doubles the 642 suspensions of 1929 and is 
largely due to economic developments which followed 
the speculative crash in October, 1929, and to un- 
sound banking practices. 

The national record of bank failures presents such a 
contrast to that of Canada that our whole banking 
structure is being given serious consideration. Most 
of the banking in Canada is done by 10 large banks 
which have many branches and since 1909 there have 
been only four bank failures. (Business Week, Janu- 
ary 14, 1931.) In the United States during the last 
decade, according to The Business Week, January 28, 
1931, 6,000 institutions, or about 20 per cent of the 
nation’s banks, have failed. The number of failures 
in 1930 was five per cent of the number of banks— 
24,630—in business on December 31, 1929. 

Over 1,200 of the failures in 1930 occurred among 
rural banks, and this preponderance of rural failures 
has characterized all previous years, This is at- 
tributed largely to lack of training and experience and 
consequent bad management by bankers. But there 
are many other basic factors in rural conditions which 
must be taken into account. The migration of rural 
people to the cities, the severe decline in agricultural 
prices, the decade-long decline in land values result- 
ing in frozen assets, the failure to diversify assets, the 
laxity of state governments in granting charters, and 
the attempts to do business with too small capital, 
have all been contributing causes. Good roads, auto- 
mobiles, and the feminine desire to shop in the larger 
towns and cities have diverted business from the rural 
centers. And, finally, the uneasiness generated by the 
failure of rural banks has led many people to place 
their deposits in city banks, 

Of the 6,000 banks which failed during the last ten 
years, 1,000 were national banks. Mr. Pole ventured 
an estimate “that in the last five years as many as 500 
banks have been saved from failing through the ac- 
tivity of the Controller’s office.” The failure of one 
bank he attributed to “the domination of a single ar- 
rogant person” and he suggested that the banking 
laws should be amended to give the Controller power 
to remove officers of national banks for inefficiency or 
mismanagement. He believed that while such power 
would be rarely used it would serve as a “deterrent.” 
The Controller pointed out that a security house 
owned by a bank can own all of the bank’s stock and 
thus “largely neutralize” the double-liability law under 
which the stockholders of a bank which has failed 
may be assessed double the value of their stock for 
the benefit of the depositors. “In practice” under this 
law the Controller “collects only about 50 per cent.” 

In view of the fact that regulations and require- 
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ments imposed upon national banks are supposed to 
be more stringent than those applied to banks char. 
tered by the various states, the record of failures 
among national banks indicates that there is much to 
be desired in the way of protection for depositors, It 
may well be asked how far this is attributable to the 
assumption on the part of bankers and the public that 
our banks “are strictly private business enterprises’ 
and that a depositor “must enquire for himself into 
the character and type of institution and men he shall 
do business with, satisfying himself as to their repu- 
tation, reliability and capability.” The quotations are 
from a statement of this attitude made by Rome ¢ 
Stephenson, president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, reported in the New York Times, January 5, 
1931. At the same time, Mr. Stephenson said, “the 
bankers recognize that their business carries espe 
cially heavy public responsibilities and welcome all 
sound measures to aid them meet the duties this im. 
poses.” 

Obviously, one of the principal problems connected 
with banking is the difficulty of making the practices 
of “strictly private enterprises” (in dealing with which 
depositors are expected to proceed according to the 
dictum of caveat emptor) conform to regulations for 
the protection of depositors. Some students of the 
problem go so far as to insist that the regulations 
should be such that no depositor, no matter how ig 
norant of the potentialities should ever need to worry 
about having returned to him every dollar deposited 
in any bank. This they regard as the logic of per 
mitting private business to function in matters % 
vitally affecting public welfare. That bankers believe 
in this logic when applied to relationships between 
themselves, Mr. Stephenson said, is indicated by the 
fact that they “have long maintained voluntary clear 
ing house asociations which enforce even closer super 
vision [than the government's regulations] over thet 
members.” 

Those who advocate reforms assert the need fo 
a change in structure as well as in banking practice 
Mr. Pole is of the opinion not only that Congress ha 
power to permit the large banks in commercial center 
to establish branches in rural communities but tha 
it should be done “in order to give them the best typt 
of banking which we have developed,” and he regatii 
it as “unjust to the rural communities to subjet 
them to the hazards of a banking policy which permitff ; 
present conditions to exist.” Although Congress cot! 
not give the large banks established by the states ti 
authority to establish branches, Mr. Pole belief 
that they would voluntarily convert into natiow 
banks for the purpose of gaining branch _bankit{ 
privileges. This would strengthen the Federal It 
serve System and the more adequate and extensit 
the regulation, the sounder the whole banking systt! 
would be. On June 30, 1930, according to the Feda 
Reserve Bulletin, December, 1930, 817 of the 238 
banks operated branches, Of the national banks, If 
operated 1,041 branches; 169 state banks which wet 
members of the Federal Reserve System operatd 
1,308 branches; 414 non-member commercial bath 
operated 1,164 branches; 66 mutual savings bali 
operated 101 branches; and three private banks op 
ated four branches; or a total of 3,618 branches. 

At the same time there has been considerable “# 
solidation of banks into chains or groups throtf 
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od to B mergers. Of the 23,852 banks, 2,144 were in chains 
char- § or groups. Those who seek to preserve the unit bank- 
lures § ing system call for more comprehensive supervision 
ch to § by both the states and the federal government, better 
s. It management, and an increase in capital requirements. 
o the | The degree to which consolidated banking and an in- 
> that } crease in branches will increase the power of the bank- 
rises’ ff ing system to dictate terms to borrowers will doubtless 
| into F have an important bearing on any decision reached. 
- shall The Code of Ethics of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
repu- § «jation declares that: “A banker should never accept 
is ate F personal profit from any of the bank’s transactions 
me C. F with its customers. A banker should not use the cash 
Asso- § or credit of his bank for the promotion of his own per- 
ary 5, § sonal business enterprises or of concerns in which he 
» “the fis largely interested. He should only sell or rec- 
espe F ommend for investment to his customers securities of 
ne all § the highest character and never anything of a specu- 
MS Im- F lative nature or securities of any concern in which he 
has a personal interest or for personal profit.” 
nectel F John IT. Flynn, formerly managing editor of the 
actices B New York Globe, writing under the caption, “Behind 
which § the Bank Failures,” in the bulletin of the League for 
to the § Industrial Democracy for March, said that the bank- 
ns for Bing law “prohibits certain practices which experts 
of the B have agreed are bad banking. For instance, it for- 
lations f bids a bank to lend money on its own stock. But 
\OW 1g F bankers have found a way to get around these wise 
) worty F laws. The bank which desires to do this organizes 
posited § an affiliate—a separate corporation. It uses the bank’s 
of pe Pname with a slight modification. Usually its office 
ters fis in the bank’s headquarters. Its officers are the 
believe same as the bank’s officers. But it does not belong 
etwetl @to the bank. Legally it is no part of the bank. The 
by the B bank gets its control over the affiliate by having all 
y clea the stock of the affiliate in the name of the bank’s 
r super ® stockholders. Frequently the promoters merely stamp 
er the on the back of the bank shareholder’s bank stock cer- 
tificate a statement that ownership of that certificate 
eed {0} carries with it a certain ownership in the affiliate. Now 
practic. ® with the affiliate the bankers proceed to do all the 
ress haf things which they cannot do with the bank itself.” 
| centes® The officers of banks sometimes induce stockhold- 
put tha ers and depositors to purchase Class A stock of affiliate 
est ty E corporations. This furnishes the bulk of the capital 
 regariye and the officers take Class B stock at a nominal sum. 
subjef Voting power, however, resides only with Class B 
| permis stockholders. Arrangements can be made so that 
2s colli Class A shareholders get but a small share of the 
tates tif profits and the lion’s share goes to the officers. Or, 
belie if the officers organize a corporation not connected 
natiom® with a bank, Class A stock can be given a status such 
bankit( that ownership as well as control resides with the 
leral Re officers holding Class B stock. Such arrangements are 
extens"B legal and the number of corporations may be ex- 


g syst panded indefinitely, When a bank owns one affiliate 

he 23Bcurities, the bank is on both sides of a bargain. 

anks, 

opera A White Lynching 

jal basi 

nks ope years old, was lynched by hanging near Schafer, 
, of six members of the Haven family, by whom he had 

<a been employed as a farm laborer, At the request of 


e Fed@which is a seller and another which is a buyer of se- 
rich wet 
basi On January 29, 1931, Charles Bannon, a white man, 
gs ba 
hes ‘orth Dakota, after he had confessed to the murder 
ches. 
le Federal Council's Commission on Race Relations, 
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Rev. Howard S. Anderson, minister of the Williston, 
N. D., Congregational church, about 60 miles from 
Schafer, made an investigation. 

As soon as the fact of the murders was established, 
the Mackenzie County authorities took Bannon to the 
Williston, Williams Co., jail. Otherwise, the lynch- 
ing might have taken place then since the community 
was already deeply stirred, Later, he confessed the 
murder. He was apparently mentally abnormal. 

A week before the day set for the trial, Bannon and 
his father, who had also been arrested, were taken to 
the Schafer, Mackenzie Co., jail, in order that the 
prisoners might be at hand for further questioning. 
The officials state that they believed the danger of 
mob violence had passed, The sheriff, however, had 
remarked that “anyone can get out of that jail with 
a rubber comb, and I’d better get a deputy to sleep 
there at night.” On January 29, although a deputy 
sheriff was at the jail to guard the prisoners, a group 
of masked men broke into the jail and seized the 
prisoner, took him a little distance from the town and 
hanged him from a bridge. 

The Governor of North Dakota and the state’s at- 
torney have denounced the lynching and the Governor 
promised an investigation, but no results have yet 
been made public. The state’s attorney, who lives in 
Watford City, whence the lynching party set out, said 
that no one in that village had warned him of the 
crime. But he had brought the prisoner from a jail 
which was fully protected to the Schafer jail, where 
the deputy was unarmed, and where no force was 
available to cope with a mob. Bannon’s attorney and 
a lawyer in Williston protested against the transfer, 
but nothing was done about it. 

The community is a frontier one with many men 
still living in the vicinity who remember the old 
cattle-raising days when justice of the “rough and 
ready” type was surest, and this tradition still lingers. 
North Dakota is one of the few states which does not 
have capital punishment and some people argued in 
favor of the lynching because they considered life im- 
prisonment an inadequate punishment for so heinous 
a crime. 

One minister in Watford City, pastor of Bannon’s 
mother, interested himself in the case and was instru- 
mental in getting a confession from the prisoner. He 
declined, however, to make any statement concerning 
the case. At the time of the lynching revival meet- 
ings were being held in Watford City. Mr. Anderson 
suggests that the preaching of Old Testament ideas 
of retributive justice, which is usual in that region, 
may have had some influence in the matter. 

The press of the state condemned the lynching vig- 
orously. 


Farmers’ Cooperation 


The Federal Farm Board’s Division of Cooper- 
ative Marketing recently published statistics on the 
spread of Cooperative marketing and purchasing or- 
ganizations among farmers between 1915 and 1930. 


The number of associations was as follows: 


Year Number 
1915 5,424 
1925 10,803 
1930 12,000 
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The total membership of the associations reporting 


Membership 
651,186 
2,700,000 
3,100,000 
These are gross figures, including farmers who are 
members of more than one organization. It has been 
estimated that over 2,000,000 persons, or more than 
one-third of the total number of farmers in the coun- 
try, are members of cooperative associations. 
The volume of business transacted is estimated to 
have been: 
Year Volume of Business 
1915 $ 635,839,000 
1925 2,400,000,000 
1930 2,500,000,000 


Country Life in China 


Mr. Fu-liang Chang, rural secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China, has written a pamphlet, 
published by the Council at Shanghai, on The Chris- 
tian Country Life Movement, particularly for the 
purpose of informing English-speaking friends about 
the Christian program for rural life in China, 

Mr. Chang emphasizes the rapidity of the changes 
which have transformed parts of China during the 
past decade, in some instances during the past few 
years. “There is, today, actually more honest effort, 


careful planning and serious thinking participated in 


by a larger proportion of Chinese leaders in recon- 
structive effort than is perhaps true of any other 
period of China’s long history. And this is going on 
in the midst of civil war and other difficulties!” Rural 
reconstruction is the most difficult, Mr. Chang thinks, 
but it will yield results as significant as urban effort. 
Rural China still needs peace, security and protec- 
tion from famine. 

“To preach birth control is not the vogue in China. 
He who does so is likely to be charged with being 
unpatriotic and anti-revolutionary. Nevertheless, is 
not the education of the parents in their responsibility 
towards their children, and in birth control, one of the 
fundamental solutions in avoiding population excess 
and in preventing famine and infanticide? Our com- 
mon practice of getting married at sixteen, which has 
however become less frequent of late years, largely 
due to the high cost of living, should be actively dis- 
couraged. Schools for adolescent girls should be or- 
ganized to teach them home-making, care and feeding 
of babies, etc.; a course in home economics, including 
the making .. . of family budgets would also be very 
useful to future home makers, including even boys 
of the middle school age. We want to educate our 
boys and girls to be useful citizens and intelligent par- 
ents. Every facility for a knowledge of the method of 
birth control should be made available to married per- 
sons. Today China needs, not more people, but hap- 
pier homes and better and stronger sons and 
daughters. Thus by emphasizing the education of 
parenthood and by introducing birth control together 
with scientific agriculture, industrialization of rural 
districts and colonization, we can then and only then 
help the Chinese farmer to claim his own birthright, 
which means that the man behind the plow rather 
than the land is the chief concern and that the yield 
per person rather than that per acre is the fitting in- 
dex of production.” 


Diversified farming, credit at fair rates, better com. 
munications, health education, economic cooperatig, 
and the reconstruction of religion, are needed. Th 
whole purpose of the movement may be expressed jy 
the terms used by Theodore Roosevelt and his Con. 
mission on Country Life in 1909 with reference to the 
similar movement in the United States, 


Trends in Food Consumption 

An estimate of trends in the food consuming habits 
of the population of the United States during the pas 
generation has been made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States Depar. 
ment of Commerce, Although the data are not a 
complete as would be desirable, a table is presented, 
from which the Department has worked out the fol. 
lowing percentages: 


Per Capita Foop CoNSUMPTION 


Percentage of Change ix 
1922-27 as Compared 
Foods with 1899 


Cereals 
Meats 
— and Oils 


ugar 
Dairy Products (in Terms of Milk) 
Principal Fruits 


+19.52% 


The figures for sugar, in which the greatest change 
occurred, show per capita consumption of about 6 
pounds in 1899, and 105 pounds yearly per perso 
during the period of 1922-27. 

(Apparent Per Capita Consumption of Principal 
Foodstuffs in the United States. By E. G. Mont 
gomery and C. H. Kardell, Washington, D. C, Do 
mestic Commerce Series—No. 38, U. S. Department 
of Commerce.) 


Rural Life Sunday 


Rural Life Sunday will be observed this year a 
May 10, 1931. A pamphlet giving suggestions for it 
observance is available from the Committee on Rut 
Life Sunday of the Home Missions Council and tit 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Unemployment Conference Report 


The addresses delivered at the Washington Cor 
ference on Permanent Preventives of Unemployment, 
January 26-27, 1931, are now in press and will be * 
sued shortly in pamphlet form. Among the addresst 
are “International Aspects of the Problem,” by Leift 
Magnusson; “Are Business Cycles Avoidable,” bj 
George Soule; “Favoring Unemployment Insurance, 
by John R. Commons; “Legislative Proposals,” by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner; “Future Planning fot 
Public Works,” by Edward E, Hunt; and three a 
dresses on the moral and ethical implications of 
employment, by Harry F. Ward, John A. Ryan ant 
Edward L. Israel. Copies may be secured at 50 ceals 
each from the Commission on the Church and Sod 
Service, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City; th 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Well 


Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washingtoyg: 


D. C.; or the Social Justice Commission, Central Co! 
ference of American Rabbis, 


Bolton and Wilson Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
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